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Ie WAS a perfect day for 
ice skating. It was crisp 
and dazzling, that Sunday 
morning, with the sun on 
the new snow. Filip, Elfie 
and Margit, three of the 
many children in the Ref- 
ugee Center in Fort On- 
tario, had the skating rink 
all to themselves. They 
had left Miss Curley’s 
Craft Shop early, to sweep 
the ice. Old Mr. Grun. was 
out firing furnaces in the 
barracks, and he stopped 
at the edge of the skating 
rink to watch the skating. 
Milo, the young Yugoslav 
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Gitt to America 


BETTY MORGAN BOWEN 
Illustrations by Beth Henninger 


In the November 1945 NEWS, we 
printed an article called “Guests in 
Our House”, which told of the one 
thousand European refugees who 
had been allowed to settle for a 
while in this country at Ft. Ontario, 
Oswego, New York. At the time we 
printed the article it was still uncer- 
tain whether these men, women and 
children would be given permission 
to stay in the United States and be- 
come American citizens. The story 
of what happened to them is partly 
told in “Gift to America”, part of a 
book by the same name which will 
be published this coming spring by 
Longmans, Green and Company. 


side, with a screech of 
brakes. The Director of 
Fort Ontario jumped out 
and grasped Mr. Grun’s 
hand. Milo and his friends 
watched as the two men 
talked; they saw Mr. Grun 
take the Director’s hand in 
both of his and then rush 
away. 

“Why, he’s running, old 
Mr. Grun is running!” ex- 
claimed Milo, shading his 
eyes with his hands. 

Bubie began to bark. 
Something had happened. 
Something very important. 
Even the air seemed more 


boy, came to the edge with 


his dog Bubie and put on 
his skates. 

“Look, Mr. Grun, I just learned to fall 
down!” called Filip, running with all his 
might on his skate points, then sprawling out 
and sliding on his stomach across the rink. 
The children were proud of their skating rink. 
They and Miss Curley and her partner in the 
Craft Shop, Miss Eleanor, had built it, with 
wooden blocks and dirt around the edges. And 
the Fort Ontario firemen had flooded it from a 
hydrant nearby. 

Mr. Grun laughed merrily and turned to go. 
But just then a blue car came to a stop by his 





alive. 

“See, the Director’s stop- 
ping and telling EVERYBODY something!” 
cried Elfie. Margit gazed out from under her 
tam that made her look like a frightened 
doodlebug under a toadstool. She did not say 
much; she had lost a first tooth the night be- 
fore and didn’t like to open her mouth out- 
doors. The little group of children on skates 
watched the blue car steer around the Parade 
Ground: The whiteness of the morning made 
them blink, and the excitement they felt steal- 
ing over them as they saw more and more 
people rushing here and there made them 
hurry into their shoes. 
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“Come on, Bubie!” called Milo as the skaters 
hurried across the Parade Ground to catch up 
to the blue car. The Director had parked be- 
fore the Mess Halls, and an excited group of 






























aj? people had gathered around him in the snow. 

a: rN “Yes, it is definite, everyone! We received 

Gy word this morning. You may go ahead and 

ue \" make plans to stay in the United States! Isn’t 
‘te: -- this going to be a wonderful Christmas!” 


More and more people came to join the 
group before the Mess Halls. On the outside 
pressed a fringe of children. At first no one 
seemed to believe the news; then a breathless 
joy began to take hold of everyone—it seemed 
to draw people out of their barracks. The 
crowd grew and grew. Mr. Bass came up, pull- 
ing his five children on a sled. They had come 
all the way around the Parade Ground, laugh- 
ing and singing and waving their arms; but 
they grew suddenly quiet as they heard the 
Director’s voice. 

“Officials will be coming just a few days 
after Christmas. We may all be leaving Fort 
Ontario by the end of January!” 

Then everyone was talking, in many lan- 
guages all at once, in Yugoslav, German, 
French, Italian, Czech and English. An old 
man was exclaiming over and over again, “I 
have waited eight years for this moment!” 

Everyone was smiling; eyes were sparkling; 
people were shaking hands, clapping each 
other on the back, kissing one another. No 





longer would the people of Fort Ontario have 
to ask, “How many more weeks, how many 
more months must we stay here?” No longer 
must they go on with the terrible fear that 
they would be sent back to Europe. 

“We will go out free!” sang Milo, tearing 
himself away from the crowd. “It’s not just a 
rumor this time. We'll go out and, oh, so 
SOON!” He felt all smiles inside. He started 
to run towards home, with Bubie at his heels. 

“We'll go to Chicago, Meropi and Lili and 
David and Jackie and I! And just think, Mrs. 
Becker can go live with her daughter in New 
York, and the Lowits can go find their son in 
the Army, and...” Milo walked slowly into 
his sister’s room and sat by the window. 

“They’re —they’re saying out there that 
we're all to stay in the United States, Meropi!” 

“It’s probably just another rumor,” sighed 
Meropi, busy with her ironing. 

“No, Meropi. They said it over the radio and 
the Director said it and he said the President 
of the United States said it. You’d better go 
out, Meropi. There’s a big crowd over by the 
Mess Halls.” 

Milo’s sister came back with her eyes bright 
and shining, and put her arms around Milo 
and the others. 

“We'll go to Chicago, and soon Mother will 
come to join us. I feel it,” said Meropi in her 
soft rich voice. The little family sat quietly, 
without saying another word; all were believ- 
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ing in the same thing. Back in Yugoslavia 
they had sat close together like this many 
times, believing in things. Mother always had 
said when there was something you wanted 
very much, you must think hard about it, 
everyone all together, and with so much faith 
before him, God surely must make your wish 
come true. That was how they had saved little 
Jackie’s life when he was so ill with diph- 
theria; and how they had gotten their first 
dog, when it looked as though they never 
WOULD have a dog. And now it was going to 
bring Mother back to them, the faith in Milo 
and his brothers and sisters. 


The happiness at Fort Ontario was like a 
beautiful new dress put on especially for 
Christmas. Everywhere people drew together 
to talk about the life they would make for 
themselves in the United States. 

“God bless America!” cried old Mr. Grun, 
grasping Miss Curley’s hand. Tears were in 
his eyes as he added, “Just when everything 
looked worse than ever before, just when we 
were all fearing we would be sent back to 
Europe, America did it! Ah, this is a great 
country, Miss Curley!” 

On Christmas Eve the children gathered in 
the Craft Shop to make decorations for the 
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huge Christmas tree standing in the Service 
Club. 

“We're going to have to make an extra lot,” 
said Miss Curley. “There was a: box of tinsel 
and lights and bells left over from last year, 
but somebody put it away and now we can’t 
find it.” 

Milo thought it would be good to have long 
colorful chains, made of construction paper, 
and twisted crepe paper streamers of red and 
green. The children sang “Jingle Bells’ as 
they worked with quick deft fingers. 

“We ought to have some Santa Clauses, 
don’t you think, Miss Curley?” asked Filip. 
Miss Curley drew some fat Santas on card- 
board, and the children cut them out, painted 
them and pasted cotton for beards and fur. 

“You know, Miss Curley, this is sort of our 
special place to come,” said Elfie thoughtfully, 
pasting a star on an angel she was making out 
of a paper napkin. “I wish we could have 
Craft Shop all day long every day!” The Craft 
Shop had started months before, in a dusty 
empty barracks. The children had helped to 
fix the room, tacking strips of red and white 
wallpaper around the windows, cleaning tables 
and dusting shelves. Now those shelves were 
lined with picture puzzles, clay figures, hand- 
made books, balsa airplanes, dolls’ clothes and 
many other things the children had made. 

Milo and Claudie, busy making paper lan- 
terns, began to talk about the Christmases 
they used to know. 

“The thing I remember best about Christ- 
mas in Yugoslavia,” said Milo, “was going to 
the forest Christmas morning before it was 
light and chopping down a big tree. Then we 
burned it, and my father struck it with a rod, 
and when the sparks flew, we all wished each 
other luck. It was good back then. . . .” Milo 
put his chin in his fist. 

“We burned logs in France, too,” said 
Claudie. “They were magic, real magic! When 
you put your shoe beside them, there it was 
the next day filled with peppermints.” 

“Remember how it was in Italy?” chimed in 
Filip. “Flowers everywhere, and bright col- 
ored lanterns.” 

“We had a beautiful Christmas tree in Vi- 
enna,” sighed Elfie with a remembering look. 
“We danced around it Christmas Eve and ate 
‘Pfeffer Kuchen’—that’s pepper cake.” 

Suddenly all the children were shouting, 
each in his native language, about the Christ- 
mases they used to have. Elfie stood up. 

“Everybody speak in English, so Miss Curley 
can understand,” she said. 





Soon the heavy mess tables in the Craft 
Shop were covered with bright decorations. 
The children gathered them into piles, put on 
their warm things, and followed Miss Curley 
through the snow to the Service Club. 

There stood the tree, broad and full and 
high as the ceiling, in the middle of the big 
cheerful club room. Mrs. Michoff was balanc- 
ing herself on a ladder hanging tinsel and 
Christmas bells. The children liked Mrs. 
Michoff. Everyone did. She painted beauti- 
ful scenery for all the plays given at Fort On- 
tario. People said she had given half her 
clothes away to make costumes for this show 
and that. Mr. Michoff was there, too, on the 
other side of the room fixing a big red crepe 
paper ribbon to the rafters. The Service Club 
was beginning to look Christmasy already. 

“They found the box of decorations!” ex- 
claimed Miss Curley. “Now we'll have enough, 
and colored lights besides. It wouidn’t have 
been really like Christmas without lights.” 

An hour before the party was to begin, the 
porch of the Service Club was jammed with 
children waiting for the doors to open. Many 
of them clasped the Christmas cards they had 
made for Miss Curley and Miss Eleanor. Elfie 
and Margit held the kittens, Mistake and 
Mousy, each wrapped in a doll’s blanket and 
dressed in a red ribbon. Milo had brought 
Bubie on the new Christmas leash he had 
bought in Oswego. He noticed the admiring 
way the other boys petted the puppy and 
stared. Bubie was the kind of dog any boy 
would like to have. 

The party was a jolly race from beginning 
to end. First there was a Grand March that 
made everybody laugh because Bubie marched 
and pranced, too. Then they all played “Cat 
and Mouse’”’; then Miss Curley and Miss Elea- 
nor formed them into teams to do relays. 

Milo was racing back to his team, trying to 
keep a sprouting old potato on a table knife, 
when he caught sight of Meropi at the door. 
As soon as he was back in line Meropi came to 
him. Her face was all alight with happiness. 

“Milo,” she whispered in his ear, “Milo, 
Mother is safe. A cable just came. She’s safe 
in Switzerland. And she’s coming to America 
to be with us!” 

Milo felt like a new top that could not run 
down. He could hardly breathe with the 
thought of it all, how perfect this Christmas 
was. In a daze he watched little Anni go 
shyly down the middle of the room to the door 
at the far end and knock. There was a ring- 

(Continued on page 18) 








Above: At Christmastime the bells 
on the little churches high up in 
the Alps are almost snowed under 
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Swiss schoolboys hold an an- 
nual parade December 6, cele- 
brating the birthday of St. 
Nicholas, the good bishop 
who lived in the 4th century. 
Boys wear costumes patterned 
after St. Nick’s, and make 
elaborate headgear. Above: a 
view of the parade. Left, one 
of the boys dressed like St. 
Nick. Right: the transparent, 
artistic headgear is home- 
made and often illuminated, 
and is sometimes so big it 
must be carried as well as 
worn. Below: fancy belt and 
suspenders are worn and cow- 
bells carried 
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Boys do street dances for the entertainment of the townspeople and _ 
carry bags for gifts which they collect as they go from house to house 
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Below: Great Wetterhorn peak 
behind snowy Swiss Christmas 


tree in foreground 
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The Aymara Mask 


A True Christmas Story from Bolivia 


F. P. DEHLSEN 
Illustration by the Author 


Lers make this a Christmas to remem- 
ber,” said Dad. 

“A Christmas to remember,” echoed the 
children. All too well they remembered the 
previous Christmas, their first in La Paz, the 
capital city of Bolivia. It had been a bit 
strange and different the year before. 

But now they were quite used to the coun- 
try, to the brightly dressed Indians with huge 
packs on their backs—packs with babies or 
flowers or vegetables, or maybe a dozen live 
ducks, or at Christmastime with eight or ten 
small Christmas trees. They had often 
watched the Indian dances in the streets of 
Indiantown. The dancers were dressed in cos- 
tumes heavily embroidered in gold or silver 
threads, studded with giant glittering glass 
jewels and wearing masks so fantastic that 
they were really works of art. During the year 
they had also visited Bolivians in their homes, 
and had found these well-educated, traveled 
people very hospitable and kind. 

At all times they had been conscious of the 
beauty all about them: great, beautiful snowy 
mountain peaks, flat arid uplands, vast lake 


regions, and the bluest sky in the world, with 
golden sunshine over all. 

As this second Christmas drew near the 
three girls made candy and sold it. They 
wanted to earn their Christmas money, and 
they kept a careful account: so much for 
sugar, so much for butter, so much for nuts, 
paper bags, milk, and tips to the servants for 
washing extra pots and pans. Little Tom pol- 
ished shoes and watered the garden on the 
days the gardener didn’t come. All through 
the house there were strange rustlings of tis- 
sue paper, mysterious locked doors, and fre- 
quent financial consultations. Finally every- 
one had something nice for everyone else ex- 
cept Dad! What could they get for him? The 
children racked their brains and looked in 
every shop window. Then little Tom had a 
good idea. 

“Let’s get him a Bolivian mask!” he cried. 

“Oh, that would be fun,” they all agreed. 
“We'll put our money together and get him a 
real beauty of a mask.” 

“Tomorrow right after lunch,” said Mother, 
“we can go and visit the costumers’ shops.” 





It was an excited group which climbed the 
steep street the next day. 

“Now, we aren’t going to buy the first mask 
we see, because they’ll probably ask too great 
a price,” Mother announced, as they turned 
on the street of the costumers’ shops. 

“May we come in and look?” she said. 

“Yes, come in,” said the spokesman of the 
six people who sat working on costumes. In 
the shop there were row upon row of masks 
—tigers, bears, devils, some with three faces, 
many with lizards on their foreheads, wigs, 
jeweled and embroidered robes, fish-shaped 
noisemakers, drums, and stringed instru- 
ments. 

“How much is that mask over there?” 
Mother pointed to one that was handsome in 
a fantastic way. 

“We don’t sell masks; we only rent them,” 
explained the spokesman. 

“Well, thank you very much for letting us 
look at all these beautifully made things.” 

So they entered the next shop. It was much 
smaller, and the masks strung on wire over- 
head were fewer but equally elaborate. Here 
a craftsman was working on a heavy silk 
Bolivian flag. In the center of the flag, the 
Bolivian emblem was being embroidered in 
heavy metallic threads. 

“May we watch?” asked Mother. 

The small man who was so skillfully work- 
ing looked up and smiled at the children. 
“Yes,” he said, “only please stand to one side 
so you will not be in my light.” Swiftly and 
carefully the design grew. 

“You are a real artist. Your masks are so 
original and so _ beautifully made,” said 
Mother. “What is the price of that one up 
there?” She pointed to a striking devil’s mask 
with three faces, horns, and a great snake 
coiled on the forehead. 

“Ah, that is three hundred bolivianos.” 

“That is a great deal more than we wish to 
pay. The children want to buy a mask for 
their father for Christmas. We will look 
further and see what we can find.” 

The next shop was bigger, and the children 
could hardly contain their enthusiasm be- 
cause there, hanging on the first wire strung 
across the shop, was the mask! It was a fan- 
tastic one of vermillion, turquoise and gold, 
with horns three feet long. Its brows were 
beetling and its ears long, sharp and pointed! 
It was altogether wonderful. 

“How much is that mask over there?” 

The children were breathless. 

“Two hundred bolivianos,”’ was the answer. 


“Let us take it for a hundred and fifty.” 

There ensued a long conversation in 
Aymara, the Indian language, between the 
shop owner and one of her helpers. 

“Well, then, take it.” The long horns came 
off to reveal short horns, which would be quite 
an advantage on the day when the family 
would pack up and go to their next home. 

Down the hill went the happy children. 
This indeed was a prize addition for Father’s 
collection. Bolivians stopped them to ask, 
“Where did you get that wonderful mask?” 

One Indian began whistling the “Diablada,” 
the music of the devil dance, and then started 
dancing in circles down the steep narrow 
street. People on the street smiled, and store- 
keepers came to their doorways to look. 

The children felt very proud of their prize. 
Would Father like it? They could only hope 
so. When they got home they took the largest 
carton they could find. The .Aymara mask 
was wrapped in tissue paper and carefully 
packed, with its horns, also tissue wrapped, at 
one side; then the whole box was wrapped and 
tied with a large red ribbon. 

Of course, they couldn’t resist letting Father 
see his box and make wild guesses as to what 
it contained, happily knowing that, wild as the 
guesses would be, what was inside was wilder. 

At last on Christmas Eve the tree was dec- 
orated, and stacks of mysterious boxes and 
bundles heaped around it. The guests arrived, 
all ages, from friends Dad’s age to a little girl 
of five who had arrived in Bolivia two days 
before. The candles were lit, and a bountiful 
buffet supper was served. 

The presents were then passed around and 
opened. There was at least one for everybody. 
Dad got his right away, and the children felt 
they could hardly stand it when he said, “I’m 
going to save this for the very last.” 

It was a fitting climax to the evening when 
Dad finally opened the box. When he sat on 
the floor and pulled the box in front of him, 
all the children offered to help. 

“No, I have to do this myself,” said Dad. 

The ribbon seemed to be in Knots, the stick- 
ers held persistently, and the tissue paper 
seemed as if it never would come off. 

“What in the world!” was Dad’s amazed cry. 
Quickly he tore the paper from the mask and 
the horns and held it up for all to see. 

“Do you like it?” chorused the children. 

“Do I like it!! It’s marvelous!” cried Dad. 
“It’s the best thing in my whole collection. 
This is one Christmas I'll never forget.” 

As for the children, they just beamed. 








The Path through the Woods 


MARGARET WARING BUCK 


Illustrations by the Author 


‘das flickering light of the fire danced over 
the hearth, and the busy shadow of the little 
old lady danced on the wall across the room. 
Sukie, the cat, turned her back to the fire, 
the better to watch the fluttering shadow. So 
busy was the little old lady that her shadow 
had difficulty in keeping up with her. First 
she peered into the kettle that was steaming 
over the fire and stirred the soup that was in 
it, smiling at the good smell that floated up 
from it through the room. Then she set a 
little wooden table before the fire and placed 
a bowl and spoon on it. She put a smaller 
bowl on the floor under the table. Sukie 
turned her head, saw that the bowl was empty, 
and resumed her study of the shadow. 

Next the little old lady set about putting 
her house to rights. Not that it wasn’t al- 
ready neat or that she was expecting callers, 
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The little old woman got 
dishes out for the good hot 
soup—one dish for herself 
and one for Sukie, the cat 


but it was Christmas Eve, 
and she wanted to be as fes- 
tive as possible. She took 
the broom and brushed the 
floor; then she opened the 
door and swept the thresh- 
old. The snow lay in deep 
and silent drifts before the 
house. The pine and hem- 
lock trees sagged under the 
weight of it. They creaked 
and groaned and cracked 
as the wind swept through 
their branches. 

The little old lady pulled 
a warm shawl over her head 
and shoulders. Then she 
picked up her broom and 
began to sweep a narrow 
path in front of the house. 

“The little animals,” she 
said, “might fall into the 
drifts.” So she turned and 
swept another path to the 
border of the woods where 
the roof of trees had caught 
some of the snow be- 
fore it could fall to 
the ground. She 
cleared the way from 
the edge of the woods on one side to the edge 
of the woods on the other side. Then she 
went back to the house and stamped the snow 
from her feet and shook it from her shawl. 
The broom was so filled with snow that she 
stood it upside down in a drift and left it 
outside. 

She closed the door and hustled to the fire. 
How cosy and warm it was, and how savory 
the soup smelled! She drew the pot from the 
fire and ladled some of the steaming broth into 
her bowl on the table and some into Sukie’s 
bowl on the floor. They ate their supper in 
the warm glow of the firelight. 

After the dishes had been washed, the little 
old lady said, “It is getting late now; I will 
light a candle and put it in the window so that 
the little animals will not get lost in the dark,” 

Then she sat down in the rocking chair, and 
Sukie jumped into her lap. The cat and the 
little old lady rocked and nodded. Soon they 
dozed. A clear light sparkling over the snow 





awakened them. Had the moon just risen, or 
was it starlight or frostlight? 

They heard a patter of little feet in the 
woods, the song of small birds singing and the 
tinkle of icicles as something brushed against 
the crystal-coated trees. Presently a white 
hare leaped into the clearing. It hopped, 
skipped and jumped across the path that the 
little old lady had made. Following it came 
a procession of frisking red squirrels, leaping 
brown rabbits, and scurrying chipmunks and 
field mice. 

The birds’ songs grew louder, and a flight 
of chickadees brushed across the path. Jun- 
cos flirted their white tails as they flut- 
tered past, and song sparrows perched on low 
branches of the trees, trilling their happy 
melody. The light grew dazzling then, and 
sparks of white fire flew from the tips of icicles. 
Then a golden-colored fawn stepped into the 
path. The birds circled around it, singing. 
The glow was so brilliant that the little old 
lady could scarcely see the lovely child that 
rode on its back. The fawn danced across the 
path through a flutter of snowflakes scattered 
by the scampering feet of another host of 
small animals. Then the light grew fainter, 
and darkness dropped from the roof of the 
trees until it quenched the lamps of the icicles 
and cast a shadow over the snow. 

The little old lady drew her shawl around 
her and nodded in her chair. Sukie pulled a 
paw over her head and curled into a ball. 
When they awoke again, it was morning. 





The little old lady opened her eyes and 
looked out of the window. “I must have been 
dreaming,” she said. Then she added, “Now 
it is Christmas Day and cold like any other 
day. I must get up and light the fire.” So 
she jumped up from her chair and soon had 
a blazing fire roaring in the fireplace. She 
put the kettle on to boil and said, “While the 


_ Kettle is boiling, I will sweep the floor.” Then 


she remembered that she had left the broom 
outside. 

So she pulled her shawl around her and 
went out to fetch it. But how her eyes flew 
open when she saw a fine fir tree standing in 
the snow in the very spot where she had left 
the broom. It was hung with sparkling icicles, 
garlanded with cottony puffs of snow and de- 
corated with flower-like cones, as grand a 
Christmas tree as you could imagine. Already 
the birds and squirrels had discovered it. 
Chickadee and chickaree were busy eating the 
seeds that were hidden in the cones. Perched 
on the very top a little song sparrow was sing- 
ing as if he thought spring had come. 

Was the little old lady forgetful? Had the 
fir tree always been there and would she find 
her broom when she looked behind the door? 
Had she dreamed the sight that she saw on 
Christmas Eve? 

The little old lady didn’t think so, for she 
exclaimed as she wondered at the tree: “It 
must have been more than a dream. What 
a beautiful Christmas Eve and what a fine 
Christmas Day!” 


~Aergarey W Buck = 


The light grew dazzling. A golden colored fawn stepped into the path, a lovely child on its back 
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WILLIAM J. FLYNN 


LET’S DRAW 

Learn to draw via radio. That is what forty 
thousand grade school youngsters are doing 
in the State of Wisconsin. 

Mr. James A. Schwalbach, Extension Spe- 
cialist in Rural Art at the University of Wis- 
consin, has been conducting a weekly broad- 
cast entitled ‘“Let’s Draw’’, for the schools of 
Wisconsin the past ten years. In these broad- 
casts he refers to the Junior Red Cross and its 
fine outlets for art work. Last year four of 
his broadcasts were directed entirely to Junior 
Red Cross projects. 

A Manual for Teachers listing the activities 
of each broadcast is sent to all art teachers at 
the beginning of the school year. Materials 
for each lesson are distributed well in advance 
of each broadcast. 

The following instructions are taken from 
a recent broadcast: 


PASTE AND SCISSORS 
Description 


This is another correlation of “Let’s Draw” 
and the project-work of the American Junior 
Red Cross. Pupils will be instructed in the 
construction of menu covers decorated with 
cut paper designs. 


Preparation 


As with most Junior Red Cross projects, 
there are definite size limitations to be con- 
sidered, plus a suggestion on the nature of the 
decoration applied to the menu cover. Al- 
though the subject might be of a military na- 
ture, it should not employ the exciting sym- 
bols of war which might have unpleasant as- 
sociations for the men. 


Materials needed: 


Sheet of Paper 9” x 12” (it may be construc- 
tion paper, Manila, or pure white paper. 
It should be of a reasonably heavy grade). 

Scissors 

Colored Paper 

Paste 

Ruler 

Pencil 
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Steps for Construction: (WRITE STEPS ON 
BLACKBOARD BEFORE THE BROAD- 
CAST) 


Step 1—Fold the 9” x 12” paper in half toa 
6” x 9” size. The fold should be at 
the left. 


Step 2—Using another sheet of paper 6” x 
9”, plan a design for the cover. 
Work the word MENU into the 
design. 


Step 3—After the design is planned to please 
you, cut it from colored paper and 
paste it on the front of the cover. 


RED CROSS PROJECT CORRELATES WITH 
COURSE OF STUDY 


(The following article from the Lane County 
Chapter, Eugene, Oregon, was printed in the 
special Junior Red Cross number of Design 
last fall.) 

The Indian unit in the fourth grade at Fran- 
ces Willard School, Eugene, Oregon, was well 
on its way when the Junior Red Cross repre- 
sentative expressed a need for wall hangings 
to be used overseas. This project offered the 
pupils a real challenge and their teacher, Mrs. 
Undine Hatch, was eager to cooperate. 

After thinking over possible subject-matter 
for the hangings, it was decided that Indian 
signs and symbols would be appropriate as 
well as representative of true American art. 
By using Indian motifs the Junior Red Cross 
project was correlated with the unit, and an 
opportunity was given the children to study 
Indian signs and symbols in greater detail. 

Indian signs and symbols, as used in their 
designs and picture stories, came from the 
familiar objects and the daily incidents in the 
lives of the Indians. Indian designs were 
painted on bowls or skins; woven into blank- 
ets, baskets, beadwork or quill work; scratched 
on rocks; or done in sand paintings, and were 
thus of necessity kept simple. Indian designs 
therefore lend themselves nicely to children’s 
work. 





The basic line structure of an Indian design 
or any other design is elementary; the straight 
line, the half-circle, the circle, the spiral, the 
“s” curve and the zigzag. With slight varia- 
tions, changes and combinations, designs such 
as the Indians made may be created. 

Indian art work, which was developed out 
of the natural environment of the Indian, is 
based upon a culture which is very old. For 
thousands of years the Indians have utilized 
the things about them to fashion things of 
beauty. Art was so incorporated into their 
daily life, in their weaving, modeling, paint- 
ing, dancing and singing, that it was truly a 
living art. 

The school library offered several helpful 
books (When the Storm God Rides by Flor- 
ence Stratton and Bessie Reid, and Tula by 
Jeannette Smith) which contained several 
pages of Indian symbols. With colored chalk 
some of these Indian symbols and what they 
represent were copied on the board. The chil- 
dren were given charcoal and newsprint, 
16” x 22”, with which to work. They were 
encouraged to use one symbol in the middle 
of the paper to give unity or to help “tie the 
picture together.” If the picture were to be 
symmetrically balanced, the paper was first 
folded lengthwise and then opened. The de- 
sign was drawn on one half of the paper with 
charcoal, then the paper was folded on the 
crease and gently rubbed. The charcoal 
printed the design on the second half of the 
paper. By carefully selecting and appro- 
priately combining the Indian symbols from 
the blackboard on their newsprint, the chil- 
dren achieved interesting results. 

The pictures of the class were then divided 
according to subject-matter and balance into 
groups of four. Each group of four pictures 
was combined to make one wall hanging, three 
feet wide by four feet long. For a large wall 
space it was thought that this size hanging 
was more appropriate than the smaller indi- 
vidual ones. 

The four children whose hangings had been 
combined into one hanging decided on the 
color scheme. The color scheme for all the 
hangings was limited to yellow, blue-green, 
white, brown and black. The background 
color was decided first. Some groups used the 
same background color for the four hangings 
and some used the same background colors in 
diagonal corners. 

After each child colored his picture it was 
scotch-taped in its place on a wide table. The 
other three pictures of its group were also 


taped to the table. Muslin was cut twice as 
long as the hanging so that one half of it 
could be used for facing the hanging. The 
muslin was pinned on top of the patterns and 
two inches were allowed on the four sides. 
The two-inch allowance gave enough space for 
a border and for stitching the facing to the 
front. With pencils the designs were traced. 
After designs were removed from the under 
side of the cloth, the children colored the cloth 
with their crayons. The crayon strokes were 
all made in the same direction. A border was 
planned and made to enclose the four pictures 
into one unit. 

A damp cloth and warm iron were used to 
iron the hangings on the wrong side. The 
heat of the iron melts the wax of the crayon 
and blends it into the fiber of the cloth. 

The hangings were turned inside out and 
stitched on three sides on a sewing machine. 
After the hanging was turned right side out 
the fourth side was sewn by hand. 

The two fourth grade classes made eleven 
hangings. - The children enjoyed this project 
and were pleased with the final results. 


BRAILLE EDITION 


The braille magazine this month includes 
from the Junior Rep Cross News in braille 
1%, “Two Lights for Lurki,” “If We Love 
Somebody,” “Ideas on the March,” “Filipino 
Christmases”; from the Junior REp Cross 
JOURNAL in braille grade 2, “Oom-Pah” and 
“With the ARC in Germany.” 


ATTENTION, GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS! 
The following countries are featured in 
stories, articles and pictures in this edition 
of the NEws: 


Bolivia—“The Mask” Page 8 
Finland—“Hauskaa Joulua” “ 14 
India—“Two Lights for Lurki” “ 24 
Ireland—“Christmas Correspondence” “ 16 
Philippines— 

“Filipino Christmases” “ 19 

“If We Love Somebody” "ae 

“JRC in the Philippines” ~ ae 
Poland Back Cover 
Switzerland Page 7 


CORRECTION 


Article on Tips to Teachers page, November 
News, referring to films available from Ency- 
clopedia Britannica Films, Inc., should read 
“for purchase or rental,” not “loan free.” 
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“Hauskaa Joulua” 
in Finland 


NANCY RICHEY RANSON 


Havsxaa JOULUA!” That is Merry 
Christmas in Finnish. Pronounce it, ‘““House- 
kah-yow-oo-la.”’ 

This year the Finns will say to each other 
what they have said for many years past: “No 
Christmas presents this year for grown-ups, 
only for the children. We can not afford to 
give gifts, so remember, no gifts for us.” 

The Finnish child’s blue eyes shine on 
Christmas Eve as he waits before a glittering 
tree in anticipation of a visit from—no, not 
Santa Claus, but Father Christmas. Of course 
he is the same jolly old fellow, with a long 
white beard, even though known by a different 
name, or names. He also is called in Finland 
Old Man Christmas, and “the Christmas 
goat.” Instead of a red coat he, being fresh 
from far northern Lapland, wears a long fur 
coat, and a fur hood. There would be no ex- 
cuse for Father Christmas’ sleigh to have any 
steeds but reindeer. Lapland is their home. 

Finnish children make preparations hours 
before the expected visit of Father Christmas. 
No one would think of beginning the holidays 
without a visit to the sawna (sow-oon-na). 
This is the Finnish steam bath. For hours a 
fire has been burning in the stove in the cor- 
ner of the sauna, a building near every Fin- 
ish home. Out in the country sauna, the 
“stove” is a pile of rocks. There is a raised 
platform in the center, or there may be 
shelves at the sides of the room. On these 
shelves several persons can lie down and 
“steam.” After the fire has been burning for 
two or three hours, the rocks are very hot. 
Someone then pours dippers of water on them, 
or turns on a conveniently located faucet. 
Steam rises. The room is enveloped in it. The 
bathers usually choose a shelf near the floor, 
but as they become hardened, they go up 
higher where the heat is greater. During the 
steam bath, they beat their bodies gently with 
bundles of birch twigs to stimulate circula- 
tion. Then the bathers climb down to the 
buckets of water, warm and cold, and sponge 
thoroughly. A jump in an icy lake usually 
climaxes the bath. Then the bathers rest a 
while and don their clean clothes. Now, they 
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are ready to greet the long-looked-for Father 
Christmas. 

There is another delay, though; a very 
pleasant one. It is the Christmas feast. This 
is served between five and seven o’clock on 
Christmas Eve. The dinner used to include 
many delicaciés, but the main Gish is stock- 
fish, served only at Christmas. This is made 
of dried cod, soaked for a week in lye-water, 
then in fresh water, before it is boiled with 
allspice and peppercorns. It is served with 
a cream sauce and boiled potatoes. 

Finns also used to serve a Christmas ham. 
It held as important a place on their festive 
board as the turkey does on ours. Occasion- 
ally a suckling pig would be substituted. Al- 
ways there is jam made of lingonberries. These 
little berries are as red as our cranberries, but 
slightly sweeter. They grow low on the 
ground in Finnish forests. Children swarm 
to the woods to gather them when they are 
ripe, for they are an important winter deli- 
cacy. Certainly their bright color adds to the 
Christmas board, as their flavor adds zest to 
the feast. Finnish breads before the war were 
delicious. There was the Christmas bread 
made of rye, seasoned with molasses. Then 
there was the black bread, coffee cake, and 
toasted coffee cake. For dessert there was the 
Christmas pudding, a rich rice porridge con- 
taining one almond for luck, and there were 
hot puff-cakes bristling with prunes. Who- 
ever finds the almond in the pudding, an old 
saying goes, will be married within a year. 

The Christmas dinner over, the family gath- 
ers before the great fir tree, gay with red ap- 
ples and twinkling ornaments, its streamers 
of silver tinsel glittering in the light of scores 
of candles fastened to every twig strong 
enough to bear one. And, yes, on the topmost 





Above: War victims from Finland are well treated 
in Sweden. Above, right: A Finnish child in the 
care of a Swedish Red Cross nurse. _ Right: 
Schoolgirls of Finland, happy with gift boxes sent 
by American Junior Red Cross 


branch there is an angel with outspread 
wings, or a big star, just as in almost any 
country. Some of these special decorations 
are put up and taken down, year after year, 
for fifty or more Christmases. 

Members of the family sit down to wait for 
Father Christmas to appear with the gifts. 
All join in singing Christmas songs or carols. 
Suddenly they hear a noise at the door. Every- 
one is tense and silent. The door is flung 
wide. In comes Old Man Christmas, the em- 
bodiment of the Christmas spirit. 

Then, before the war, would come gifts: 
books and toys, candy and fruit, and skis; skis 
galore. Few Finnish children can remember 
just when they learned to ski. Skiing and 
swimming are second nature to them all. 
Every gift is wrapped in white paper and 
sealed with numerous little blobs of red seal- 
ing wax along the edges where the paper laps. 
Without the red sealing wax, a Finnish child 
would think he had just an ordinary package. 
No one uses string for tying packages at 
Christmas. That will do for every day, but 
not for this great occasion. 

Nobody sees Old Man Christmas depart. 
Each child is busy unwrapping a package, 
eager to know what the paper and sealing wax 
hide. Then there is a faint jingle of bells, 
diminishing into the night, a sound of sharp 
hooves on the frozen ground. All look up in 
dismay. The welcome guest is on his way to 
some other home, to take joy to other children. 
How did he slip away? Well, next year, one 
must be more watchful— 
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Finnish children are hustled off to bed early 


on Christmas Eve. For everyone, old and 
young, must rise while it still is dark on 
Christmas morning, to attend the six o’clock 
services at church. Few visits are paid either 
on Christmas Eve or on Christmas Day. Both 
are family reunion occasions, when married 
children return to the parental roof with their 
own families and feast with the old folk. The 
grown-ups sit up until midnight Christmas 
(Continued on page 18) 
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One of the boys in the hospital 
school at Cappagh in Ireland 
opening an American Junior 
Red Cross gift box 


Cunisruas correspondence from the Jun- 
ior Red Cross members of the Girls’ School, St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Cappagh, Finglas, County 
Dublin, Ireland, began with this description 
of Christmas in Ireland: 

In Ireland Christmas is looked forward to 
with great eagerness by young and old. As 
the old saying goes, “Christmas comes but 
once a year, and when it comes it brings good 
cheer”; this is surely true of Ireland. It is 
regarded as a time of rejoicing and festival. 

There are many old and beautiful customs 
kept in Ireland, such as lighted candles, carol 
singers, and every door being left open. 

The lighted candles in every window of each 
house are to guide the traveler in the dark. 
Every door is left open until twelve o’clock to 
show that on Christmas Eve everybody is wel- 
come in every Irish homestead. This is a very 
old custom and is said to have originated from 
the time Our Lady and St. Joseph were turned 
away in Bethlehem—before the birth of Our 
Lord. On Christmas Eve night everybody is 
welcome to share the poor fare of the Irish 
home—be it friend or foe. 

For days before Christmas the clear voices 
of carol singers are heard singing songs of 
welcome to the Babe of Bethlehem, their Lord 
and Savior. 

The Irish always have Midnight Mass and 
receive their Infant King. In every church in 
every part of Ireland—even in the wilds of 
Galway and Donegal—there is a crib. In the 
crib are the figures of Our Heavenly King with 
His tiny arms out to welcome everybody, Our 
Lady, St. Joseph, and the three Wise Kings, 
the ass and the ox and the lowly shepherds. 
The crib is left up until “Little Christmas 
Day,” the 6th of January. 

On St. Stephen’s Day boys go round from 
door to door dressed up and singing— 


“The wren, the wren, the king of all birds, 

On St. Stephen’s Day was caught in the furze. 
Although she is little, her family is great, 

So rise up, landlady, and give us a treat.” 


These boys are called “Wren Boys.” This is a 
very old custom. The little wren was killed on 
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“= Christmas Correspondence 


St. Stephen’s Day. The origin of this custom 
is supposed to be this: when Our Lady and 
St. Joseph were fleeing into Egypt, they passed 
a field where a man was sowing corn. St. 
Joseph told the man that the soldiers of Herod 
would probably pass that way tomorrow and 
if he was asked if he had seen a man, woman, 
and child pass that way, to say that they 
passed while he was sowing the corn. The 
next morning the corn had grown. The sol- 
diers passed and asked the question. The man 
answered as St. Joseph had told him, but the 
wren sitting on a bush called out “yesterday, 
yesterday.” The soldier, of course, did not 
understand, but even so, “Revenge is sweet.” 
This is only a legend. 

It is also a custom in Ireland to send Christ- 
mas cards to friends, wishing them every grace 
and blessing during Christmas. 

At Christmas even the poorest of families 
has a big red Christmas candle shining in 
the window—a welcome to all. If they cannot 
afford a plum pudding or turkey, they try to 
have a cake at least. Still, strange to say, the 
poor people are generally the happiest. God 
makes up for their poverty by happiness. 

I think an Irish Christmas is by far the 
homiest and the happiest in the world. The 
poor Irish exile is always hungry for one more 
glance at his native land, the emerald isle, and 
more so at the holy season of Christmas. 


In Ireland the young boys and girls are very 
fond of athletics of any kind and even more so 
of Irish dancing. There are three kinds of 
Irish dancing—step dancing, group dancing 
and Ceilidhe (pronounced Kay-lee) dancing. 

The costume worn by step dancers is very 
nice. It consists of a green shawl, white 
blouse and a yellow or gold colored skirt, the 
national colors. 

The shawl is called the “Brat’”—Irish for 
“flag”—and is about one yard square. At 
each corner is an ancient Irish design. It is 
worn hanging across the back, and pinned on 
the left shoulder with the “Tara brooch.” This 
is an old Irish brooch which was found buried 
in Bettystown in County Meath in the last 
century. It was worn by the kings and chief- 
tains long ago. It is made of gold and precious 
stones. The shawl is made of Donegal tweed. 
The skirt is also made of Donegal tweed and 
is pleated all round. If medals are won by the 
wearer, they are worn below the band of the 





skirt. The boy who wins the “Champion Belt” 
wears it round his waist. Black patent shoes 
with silver buckles and long black stockings 
or white socks are also worn by the Irish step 
dancers. 

There are different kinds of step dances. 
They are hornpipes, reels, jigs, slip-jigs, and 
double jigs. The “Blackbird” is a very famous 
Irish step dance. The names of some of the 
dances are: “Miss McCloud’s Reel,” “The Irish 
Washerwoman,” “Father O’Flynn,” “St. Pat- 
rick’s Day,” “The Boys of Blue Hill,” and “The 
Sailors’ Hornpipe.” As one sees by the word, 
step dancing consists of steps—side-steps. 

Group dancing is generally done in a coun- 
try house to the music of the “fiddle” melo- 
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Children at the Orthopedic Hospital, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, making an album to exchange with 
Irish Junior Red Cross members in St. Mary’s 
Hospital in Cappagh 


deon on the occasion of a wedding or a birth. 
It is danced by a group of boys and girls vary- 
ing in number from four to sixteen people. 
There are several group dances. Some of them 
are the Four-hand Reel, the Sixteen-hand 
Reel, the Haymaker’s Jig, the Humours of 
Bandon. Four do the four-hand reel, two girls 
and two boys. Eight girls and eight boys do 
the sixteen-hand reel. The Haymaker’s Jig is 
a lovely dance and is danced by eight boys 
and eight girls. 

Ceilidhe Dancing is done in a hall where 
young boys and girls gather together for a 
night’s enjoyment. The music is supplied by 
a Ceilidhe Band. At a Ceilidhe dance, the 
boys and girls speak Irish. There are several 
Ceilidhe dances. Some of them are: “The 
Walls of Limerick,” “The Siege of Ennis,” 
“The Waves of Troy,” and the “Bridge of 





Athlone.” It is most interesting to watch 
Ceilidhe dances, and still more interesting to 
hear the dancers chattering away without any 
difficulty in their native language. 

The “Feis Ceoil” (pronounced faish-see-o- 
lee) is a musical festival and dancing competi- 
tion held annually in Dublin. Competitors 
for the National Championship are judged at 
the “Feis Ceoil.”” The winner is presented with 
a beautiful cup as a reward. 


There was also a letter in the Irish album 
about their Junior Red Cross work. It read: 
Dear American Friends, 

We thought you would like to know some- 
thing about the work we are doing here in 
Cappagh. Even though we are in bed here in 
St. Mary’s Hospital, we are still able to do 
something to help the Red Cross. 

It is only since the first of January 1944 
that we have a Red Cross unit in Cappagh. 
Miss McDonald, our secretary, came down in 
uniform and distributed some American Jun- 
ior Red Cross gift boxes. We were all de- 
lighted with them. Since then we have had a 
Red Cross unit in Cappagh. 

One of the first things we did for the Red 
Cross was to send out appeals to our friends 
to grow potatoes for war-stricken Europe. 

In March we decided to make gift boxes to 
send to past patients of Cappagh. We all con- 
tributed something to each box. The boxes 
contained toothbrushes, tooth paste, combs, 
soap and other useful articles. We had a 
raffle to help to send out the gift boxes. The 
Link members helped to tie up the boxes. 

Then we started to make this album to send 
to America. In it we are putting a piece of 
lace made by a patient, some snaps of the 
beauty spots of Ireland, views of the hospital 
and snaps of some places of historical interest. 

In July there was a Fun Fair held in Finglas 
by the local Red Cross. We made collars and 
butterflies from pieces of material, flowers out 
of beechnuts, necklaces, and soon. They were 
sold and proceeds went to the Red Cross. 

After the Fun Fair, we made flowers and 
necklaces which afterwards went into the 
Christmas gift boxes for past patients. We 
also made Christmas cards and calendars. 

Now we are making brooches from fish 
bones, and dogs from odd bits of material. 
These small articles will be displayed at the 
exhibition to be held in Galway at Easter. 
They will be sold at the Fun Fair next July. 

We hope that you will please write and tell 
us what you do in the Junior Red Cross. 
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Gift to America 
(Continued from page 6) 


ing of bells. Anni stepped back, her hands 
outstretched, and out came Santa, marvelous 
and fat, with his right arm waving and his 
left arm holding a heavy pack over his 
shoulder. 

Santa walked merrily to the center of the 
room, bouncing and bowing, between two 
hushed rows of children. He had bells on his 
boots, old Santa, and they jingled with every 
step. But the sound of the bells was not nearly 
as gay as Santa’s laugh. 

“HO! HO! HO!” he laughed, bowing to right 
and left. “HO! HO! HO!” With a grunt he 
swung his pack over his shoulder. He sat 
down on the stool waiting for him and pulled 
his great red bag toward him till it rested com- 
fortably between his knees. He undid the 
knot with his fat fingers. Then, when he was 
all ready to begin with the giving, he slapped 
his knee and cried in his deep, booming voice, 

“And are you the good children of Fort On- 
tario?” 

There was a moment of silence. Then, 
“NO!” came a shout from all sides. “No, not 
any longer, Santa Claus! WE ARE CHIL- 
DREN OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA NOW!” 

And everyone laughed and shouted “HUR- 
RAH!” 


“Hauskaa Joulua” in Finland 
(Continued from page 15) 


Eve, chatting and drinking coffee or coffee 
substitutes. The Finns used to be great coffee 
drinkers and prided themselves on the purity 
of their favorite drink. 

The feasting used to be repeated on Christ- 
mas Day. In some homes there was the addi- 
tion of wild game, or perhaps a roast goose, or 
even a turkey, an innovation for which our 
own country is no doubt responsible. Be- 
tween meals the children nibbled on candies, 
raisins, nuts, fruits, and the Finnish puff- 
cakes. Their elders refreshed themselves with 
coffee and puff-cakes, too. 

In some parts of Finland, as in Sweden, Star 
Boys go about from house to house, carrying 
a huge star-shaped lantern and singing carols. 
The star, of course, represents the Star of 
Bethlehem; the visit, that of the Wise Men. 
At night the candle inside the star is lighted. 
This adds a charming affect to the singing of 
the Christmas songs. 
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Not even do the celebrations end with 


Christmas Day. December twenty-sixth is 
Saint Stephen’s Day. It is the day for Saint 
Stephen’s race. Those who own horses hitch 
them to highly polished sleighs, and with 
jingling bells race through country lanes and 
along snow-covered ways. Even the horses 
catch the spirit, and enjoy stepping high and 
bowing their necks as they never bow them 
on ordinary days. Town dwellers, not to be 
outdone, hire horses from a livery stable, and 
head them out into the open spaces. And 
those who are unable to hire a horse and 
sleigh procure a taxicab. Any kind of vehicle 
will do, as long as the drivers can follow tra- 
dition and “drive Saint Stephen,” as Finns 
have done for generations. The two home- 
feasting days past, everyone is inclined to visit 
on this third day of the Finnish Christmas. 
Just as nobody visited Christmas Eve and 
Christmas, nobody stays at home on Decem- 
ber twenty-sixth. Whenever people meet, they 
smile and shout to one another, “Hauskaa 
Joulua!” 

Those dwelling in the country never forget 
their animals. Horses, cows, pigs, the pet 
reindeer, the faithful dog, each receives an 
additional portion of food. Even the wild 
birds are remembered. A pole is set up in the 
barnyard, and a sheaf of grain is tied to the 
top that passing birds may not fly away 
hungry at this holy season. 

In some homes, members of the family plait 
straw and weave the plaits into a canopy to be 
suspended from the rafters, a reminder that 
Jesus was born in a manger. Straw also is 
strewn on the floor beneath the canopy. Here 
the children play their Christmas games. 

So think of the Finns when you awake early 
on Christmas morning—boys and girls, men 
and women and small tots bundled up with 
blankets in the family sleighs, dashing over 
the snowy roads to church. There will be the 
sound of sleigh-bells, hoofbeats and the music 
of sleigh-runners on the frozen snow crust. 
Lanterns will bob in the dark, marking the 
course of various sleighs. The way to church 
will be lighted by the shine of candles set in 
farmhouse windows to light not only the way 
of the church-goers but of the Christ Child, 
passing by and blessing homes. It will be 
lighted, too, by the stars, still shining in the 
black early morning sky. Through the frosty 
air, fragments of songs will be heard, Finnish 
Christmas songs, that will be repeated by hun- 
dreds of voices a little later in the candle-lit 
church, 





Filipino Christmases 


MARY JANE BRUMLEY 


Filipino Junior Red 
Cross boys make 
star lanterns for 
Christmas gifts 





Pawan boys and girls celebrate both our 
Christmas and their own Feast of the Three 
Kings, so they really have two Christmases a 
year. 

When the Spaniards came to the Philippines 
in the early sixteenth century, they brought 
with them their religion, customs and tradi- 
tions, all of which soon became a part of na- 
tive life. Among the religious traditions was 
the Feast of the Three Kings, which falls on 
January 6th and honors the Wise Men who 
came seeking the Christ Child. On the eve of 
this great day Juan and Rosita leave their 
slippers on the window ledge for the Three 
Kings to fill, just as you boys and girls hang 
up your stockings for Santa Claus. 

Children in the Philippines had been doing 
this for more than three hundred and fifty 
years when the Americans arrived, bringing 
with them our ways of celebrating Christmas 
on December 25. The idea quickly spread and 
has been going strong ever since. 

Filipino families can’t buy their Christmas 
trees at the nearest market as we can here, 
however. Pine trees grow only on the north- 
ern islands and, although sometimes shipped 
as far south as Manila, there are never enough 
to go around. So people often make their own 
Christmas trees, winding strips of green crepe 
paper around the twigs of tropical trees. The 
children help with this and with making arti- 
ficial flowers and fixing wisps of cotton for 
snow, 

Meantime, though, at home and at school, 


every child is busily making a lantern for the 
Christmas Eve parade. The teachers help, 
and the suspense until the lantern parade is 
held is just about unbearable, what with class 
parties and choral singing and inter-school 
competitions. A 

The real Christmas season opens with the 
“cock-crow Masses,” which are held from De- 
cember 16-25 and are so called because they 
begin at three a. m., just as cocks begin to 
crow for dawn. Of course, the people are 
sleepy, so, as the church bells ring out, a na- 
tive band plays festive music and leads the 
way to the village church. Before the war it 
was customary after the services for everyone 
to have a delicious breakfast of hot chocolate 
and steaming, hot cakes called bibingkas, 
which are baked puddings of rice and cocoa- 
nut. Afterwards, the band plays for dancing. 

Christmas Eve is the most exciting time of 
all, though. Children sing carols and receive 
gifts of fruits, nuts and small coins for their 
efforts. They call on godmothers and rela- 
tives and get still other gifts. Then comes the 
Parade of the Lanterns. The boys and girls 
have been promenading up and down in their 
home neighborhoods; now the lines come to- 
gether and the beautiful, glittering procession 
starts for the “main drag.” One lantern is a 
house, another a boat, still another represents 
the American flag. Some of them are bigger 
than your school desk. All are fairly large, so 
as to make a good showing when hung at 
home after the parade. They are made of 
paper with bamboo frames and carried on 
long bamboo poles. There are prizes for the 
most artistic, most original, most beautiful, 
and the like; and the Number One lantern is 
hung in front of the church. Others gleam 
softly from doors and windows, swing from 
house to house, and even across whole blocks. 

That night stockings are finally hung—and 
Santa Claus finds them, just as he does every- 
where. 

On Christmas Day, families hold open house 
and visit back and forth. Everyone tries to 
have a new outfit, just as Americans do at 
Easter. Even the poorest families before the 
war would have new shoes, and everyone 
would have a grand dinner with roast pig as 
the main dish. Then Juan and Rosita would 
start wondering what the Three Kings would 
bring them on January 6. 
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Philippine Christmas 
AUDREY BASSETT 
Junior Red Cross Adviser, Philippine Red Cross 


THE CHILDREN in the Philippines were 
ready in December 1945 for Junior Red Cross. 
We first enrolled them and then asked them 
what they could do to earn their memberships. 

The children said they were willing to do 
special home beautification jobs for their 
memberships, and their teachers obligingly 
gave them lessons in home cleaning and house- 
keeping. They worked for days, and the re- 
sults were astonishing. 

Of course that was not all the children 
agreed to do. Some classes said they would 
make Christmas decorations, since it was al- 
most Christmas time. So, one morning a few 
days before Christmas when the Philippine 
Red Cross truck drove out to Cavite, it came 
back loaded with beautiful Christmas decora- 
tions. The ten schools in Cavite province had 
produced 11,776 holiday decorations, such 
items as menu covers, greeting cards, Christ- 
mas bells, paper wreaths, nut cups, small cloth 
dolls, paper poinsettias and Christmas lan- 
terns. 

The American Red Cross, with the United 
States Army here in the Philippines, had fur- 
nished a lot of colored paper, scissors, paste, 
paint and pencils to the schools, but native 
materials were used, too. The children made 
ingenious use of coconut shells, bamboo, reed 
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and sea shells. Most surprising, perhaps, was 
the capiz shell. It is a round, flat, iridescent 
shell that can be used in many interesting 
ways. Cut into square shapes and painted 
with bright colors, the shells make beautiful 
Christmas cards, and also, cut in other shapes, 
they can be used to make nut cups. 

Christmas lanterns in the shape of stars, 
two feet across, were made with bamboo 
frames pasted over with red, green and blue 
paper. The cover on the News this month 
shows Filipino children making these lan- 
terns; it was painted by Lucy Crockett, an 
American Red Cross writer in the Philippines. 
The lanterns are used for decorations in win- 
dows at Christmas time. 

The dolls made by the children were fash- 
ioned from scraps of parachute silk and bits of 
paper. Parachute silk wasn’t purchased by 
the people of the Philippines—it came to them 
as American airborne troops floated down dur- 
ing the days of liberation. 

All the decorations and holiday items, when 
completed, were sent to orphanages, Philip- 
pine Army hospitals and civilian hospitals, 
where they were enjoyed by children and sick 
people who had almost forgotten there was 
such a thing as Christmas. 


Finnish Christmas 


OLLIE NORDMARK, the artist who 
painted the beautiful Christmas picture for 
this month’s CALENDAR oF ACTIVITIES, has writ- 
ten this explanation of it: 

“The picture is typical of today’s Finland. 
Because of the Junior Red Cross, I wanted 
children in it and Grandpa with the Christ- 
mas tree. The strange looking sleigh is com- 
mon in Sweden and Finland and is called a 
‘kick sleigh.’ Notice the boots with the turned- 
up toes, and the Christmas sheafs for the win- 
ter birds. The dog is called by a cute name— 
‘pricking ears.’ 

“Afghans are very familiar things in our 
home. My wife worked for the Red Cross dur- 
ing the war and made thirty of them, besides 
all kinds of other things.” 

Mr. Nordmark lives in New York State now, 
but was born in Sweden, and his wife in Fin- 
land. He has spent a great deal of time paint- 
ing in the Scandinavian countries, especially 
pictures of the Laplanders above the Arctic 
Circle, who he says “are the sweetest people 
I know of.” Perhaps some day he will paint 
us a picture of this “Aurora Borealis Land,” 
if you would like to have him do it. 

—Lois S. Johnson 


Ideas on the March ; 


This little boy of Vienna, Austria, is playing 
with toy figures of St. Nicholas and “Gram- 
pus,” St. Nick’s companion, who, in Austria, 
is said to carry a stick for bad children. 
Visiting him is. a worker from the American 
Red Cross Civilian Relief, which provides 
him and other sick children with much 
needed food, toys, and medicine 


NOTES FROM NORWAY 
THE FOLLOWING thank-you note 
is one of the many which show 
“ the appreciation of boys and girls 
in other lands for the joy you gave them 
last Christmas: 

“Many thanks for the package I re- 
ceived for Christmas. There were such 
wonderful things in it. I was so happy to 
get every thing, but particularly for the 
colored pencils since we can use them in 
school. We have not been able to buy 
them here in Norway. I am ten years old 
and in the fourth grade. I have been a 
member of the Red Cross for over a year. 
I go skiing every day.” 

A teacher in a school in Oslo in Norway also 
wrote to tell just how much American Junior 
Red Cross gift boxes meant to her pupils. This 
is what she said: “In two days we shall have 
our Christmas holiday. The girls in the fifth 





RED CROSS PHOTO BY KINGSBURY 


Class are very busy. They all think of the 
Christmas gifts. There is not much to buy 
and not much to make things of, but they all 
do their best and soon a needle book for the 
mother and a book cover for the father are 
ready. The girls are not quite happy; the gifts 
are so small. But the unexpected happens: 


American Junior Red Cross gift boxes make Christmas happy for these children of Oslo, Norway 
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for servicemen is doubly so. 


Making Christmas decorations is always fun, but making them 
Left to right: Tin stars are painted by 
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children of Dewey School, Genesee County, Flint. Michigan: papier- 
mache bells are made by Burbank Junior High School, Berkeley, 
California; Jefferson School, Honolulu, makes decorations for Navy 


“On the last school days before Christmas, 
when the girls are walking around the Christ- 
mas tree singing carols, I hear that they are 
going to get parcels from the American Junior 
Red Cross. 

“In the following lesson I therefore tell 
them of the work of the Red Cross in peace 
and war. They are all very interested and 
want to join in the work. The last lesson 
comes, the parcels arrive, and the girls are 
very anxious to know what they contain. They 
all sit very quietly with shining eyes until the 
parcels are at last distributed. The pupils are 
delighted, and joyously they call out: ‘Come 
here and have a look, dear teacher. Now we 
know what we shall give our parents for 
Christmas!’ One girl will give her mother a 
piece of soap or some buttons, and her father 
a pencil or the ruler. The girls are so excited 
that they do not see two teachers who enter 
the classroom, but, having discovered the visi- 
tors, they call out: ‘Look what we have got 
from our kind American friends!’ ” 


MILK FOR FINLAND 


IT MAY be hard for you to realize 
when your mother says, “Drink your 
milk!” that there are boys and girls 
in other lands who have not had milk 
for years. Finland is one of the countries 
where milk was so greatly needed that the 
American Red Cross recently provided more 
than 65,000 children with a half pint daily for 
three months. The American Red Cross also 
sent 32,000 feet of vitally needed x-ray film as 
well as other supplies to help the Finnish Red 
Cross fight tuberculosis in their war-exhausted 
land. 
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NEW SONG, OLD TUNE 


AT CHRISTMASTIME and through the 
winter “Jingle Bells” is fun to sing. 
The sixth grade of Lower Cabot 
School, Marshfield, Vermont, has 


written the following new words to go with 
the old tune: 


The Red Cross you all know 
We must help in every way. 

We make things for the children 
And the soldiers far away. 

We knit and sew and cut, 

We make things every day, 

We give them to the Red Cross 
And they send them all away. 


Chorus: 


Juniors work! Juniors work! 

Juniors work and play! 

Oh! what fun it is to help in the Junior 
Red Cross way! 

Juniors work! Juniors work! 

Juniors work and play! 

Oh! what fun it is to help in the Junior 
Red Cross way! 





This photo of Junior Red Cross Christmas play 
was sent in a school correspondence album to 
Canada from Collins School, Great Falls, Montana 
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ee ynvnao stares *" Above, left to right: King’s Point, New York, Junior Red Cross mem- 
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puoto cor” bers with decorations made for the Merchant Marine Academy: pupils at 
Garrett Park Elementary School, Garrett Park, Maryland, trace routes their 
Christmas decorations may travel to troops overseas; students at Frick School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, send Santa and his reindeer to cheer a hospital 


TRAVELING TOYS 


MEMBERs Of the Junior Red Cross of 
aA Irving School, Muskogee, Oklahoma, 

developed a great interest in toys 
when they were busy making soft toys for chil- 
dren in the liberated countries of Europe. 

As a result they decided to study the history 
of toys in their social studies class. 

The children found that boys and girls have 
always tried to imitate older people in their 
play. Because of this they learned a lot about 
the life of people in different centuries. 

The unit combined music, art, English and 
history. The children learned songs about 
play in many lands in their music class. In 
art they made kites with Chinese designs as 
well as Mexican Pifvata and gourd toys. Poems 
about toys were learned in English class. 

The unit ended in an assembly program in 
which the history of toy making was pre- 
sented. The last scene was an English nur- 
sery where Red Cross workers distributed soft 





ROCHESTER COURIER, ROCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
. 


outdoor creche 


Junior Red Cross sponsor 
built by students and teachers of Spaulding High 
School, Rochester, New Hampshire 


toys made by American Junior Red Cross 
members. 


COOKING UP CHRISTMAS CARDS 


THE RED cross field director at a 
=f Naval Air Base wrote the Junior Red 
Cross in Hawaii this letter: “I would 
like to thank you for the fine ship- 
ment of Christmas cards. 

“It happens that the local Navy store did 
not receive any cards for sale, so your cards 
were most welcome. This office was able 
to provide colored paper and other art ma- 
terials to those men who have the gift of cook- 
ing up their own cards, but your cards filled 
the need of the many who could not do this. 
The men were fascinated and moved to think 
that youngsters had gone to the trouble to 
make up cards for them.” 


INTRODUCTION TO INDIA 


3 @ LoIs MILLER, a new student at Wil- 
loughby Junior High School in Brook- 
lyn, New York, has lived in India. 

When the school in Brooklyn decided 
to send a school correspondence album to Hol- 
land, they asked Lois to write a letter for the 
album telling something about India. She 
wrote: “Travancore has quite a variety of 
scenery. There are the cool, green rice fields, 
canals whose banks are lined with graceful 
coconut trees, still placid lakes in the moun- 
tains, beautiful tea and rubber plantations, 
and dense humid jungles in which live wild 
cock, elephants, tigers, cheetahs, monkeys and 
deer. Several girls were surprised that I could 
love so strange a country as India. This is my 
answer. I love India because the country is 
beautiful and because it is my home.” 
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~ Nina Moses 


Picture by Joe Krush 


VERY year in India there is a great 

festival called Divali, the Feast of 
Lights. At that time the Hindu peo- 
ple make the whole country blaze with 
color and light. 

One evening last year during the Di- 
vali season, a little Hindu girl named 
Lurki was standing in the doorway of 
her hut, looking across the empty grain- 
fields at the lights of the city beyond. 
Everybody in the city had put rows of 
lamps in their windows, and the flat roofs 
of their houses were also outlined with 
lights. It looked like a fairy palace in a 
starry sky. 

Everyone, it seemed, was celebrating 
with lights and fireworks and colors. 

Everyone but Lurki. 

There was no oil for a lamp for Lurki. 
Every year she had watched her father 
light the Divali lights, and every year she 
had thought, “Next year I'll be big 
enough to have my own.”” And now she 
was big enough—she was eight—but 
there was no lamp for her to light. No 
lamp even for her father. 
lamp, no oil even for food. 

In the city many people had strings of 


No oil for a 


electric lights for the Divali festival, or 
used candles. But Lurki’s family had 
always burned oil in little clay lamps 
called chirags. It was a chirag of her 
own that Lurki longed for. 

Her brown eyes turned slowly to the 
boy across the road, squatting on his 
heels in the doorway of his hut, watch- 
ing, as she was, the lights in the city. 
There were no chirags glowing in Lal’s 
house, either, but Lal and his brothers 
had made dyes out of flowers and berries, 
and had dyed their white shirts and the 
long white cloths they wound around 
their hips. They had sprinkled pink and 
green and orange over everything. Lal 
had even thrown bowls full of different 
colored dyes on the white hens, so that 
they, too, were celebrating, running 
around all pink and yellow and blue. Lal 
and his brothers felt they could celebrate 
with colors even if they had no lights. 
Lurki wished she had known they were 
going to make dyes—she would have 
asked Lal to show her how. 

“Everybody and everything is cele- 
brating—except me,” Lurki sighed. 

Suddenly she thought, “What am I do- 





ing here when all the celebration is in 
the city?” 

“I want to go down to the bazaar, 
Mamma,” she called inside. 

“That will be good,’ came Mamma’s 
answer. “But don’t go alone. Get some 
other child to go with you. See the 
crowds and the shops. Enjoy looking. 
But don’t stay late.” 

“Lal,” called Lurki. “Come with me. 
Let’s go into the bazaar to see the Divali 
Festival.” 

“Of course!”’ Lal came running across 
the road. “Why didn’t J think of it?”’ 

The narrow street between the shops 
of the bazaar looked like a rainbow rib- 
bon, as the crowds of people in their gaily 
dyed clothing moved slowly through it. 
They moved slowly because everyone 
wanted to stop before every shop. 

Lurki and Lal passed the shop of the 
candy seller. There were plenty of peo- 
ple who paused there; such a big gather- 
ing, in fact, the children could hardly 
squeeze through. At the next shop 
Lurki saw that fireworks were being sold. 
Each person lit his fireworks as soon as 
he bought them. One kind was a little 
stick that kept shooting off sparks; an- 
other was a torch that burned steadily 
and brightly; there were also things that 
exploded with a pop and shot off stars, 
and rainbow-colored circles that whirled 
round and round. 


When they were almost home, Lurki realized Lal 
had been very quiet; could he know how she felt? 


But it was in front of the next shop that 
Lurki stood, as unable to move as if she 
had grown up out of the ground. It was 
the place where chirags full of oil for 
the little Divali lights were sold. 

“Chirags!”’ the shopkeeper sang out. 
“All kinds—all sizes. Light a lamp for 
Divali, the Feast of Lights.” He was 
looking at Lurki. “Take home a little 
one, light your own lamp tonight.” 

Lurki felt a hand on her shoulder. 

‘Hi, Toots.”” An American was smil- 
ing down at her—one of the soldiers who 
had come to India in such great numbers. 

“Tve got a little sister at home,” said 
the soldier, “‘and she once looked at a doll 
in a Christmas window just the way 
you're looking at that dish of oil.” He 
put something into her hand. Lurki 
looked down—money! A whole rupee! 
Why, there was no lamp big enough to 
cost a whole rupee! 

“Thank him,” Lal was saying softly. 
“Thank him!” 

“‘She’s already thanked me,” the sol- 




















dier said, “by the way she looks—just 
like my kid sister. Here, sonny,’’—and 
the soldier turned and was lost in the 
crowd before Lurki could say anything. 

‘“‘He gave me a rupee, too,” Lal said 
slowly. ‘‘What is it that he spoke of, a 
‘Christmas window’ ?”’ 

“Chirags!” the lamp seller was coax- 
ing them. “The rich American gave you 
money to celebrate the Festival! A big 
lamp for each of you!” 

“No —a_ little lamp,” Lurki said 
quickly. No matter how much money 
she had, it was a little lamp she wanted— 
tiny and round, to hold in her own two 
hands all the way home. 

Before she knew it, she had a little 
lamp, and the shopkeeper was giving her 
change for her rupee. 

‘“‘Why—Lal! I hadn’t meant to buy a 
chirag! The family needs everything.” 

“T know,” Lal said. And Lurki no- 
ticed that Lal had not bought a lamp. 

“Now you have it, enjoy it,” he said. 
“When we go home, you can light it, and 
we will all enjoy looking at it.” 

Lurki held the little round clay saucer 
of oil very carefully—it had been so long 
since the family had had any, she didn’t 
want to spill a drop. Only it wasn’t oil 
for the family! It was for a Divali lamp, 
for her to light! Yet shouldn’t she give 
it to her mother for cooking chapatis, the 
big flat pancakes, to celebrate the Festi- 
val? They hadn’t tasted any in so long. 

When they were almost home, Lurki 
realized that Lal had been very quiet. 
He must know how she felt. 

“Goodnight, Lurki,” he said -at her 
hut. “It was a good thought, going down 
to the bazaar.” 


Lurki went inside. She put the chirag | 


down carefully, still trying to make up 
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Then 


her mind what to do with it. 
quickly she took it up again. 

“Mamma,” she called, ‘“‘I have brought 
home a little grease for making chapatis. 
An American soldier in the bazaar gave 
us money because he said I looked like 
his little sister wanting a doll in a Christ- 
mas window. What is a Christmas 
window?” 

“T don’t know,” answered her mother, 
“but how wonderful that we have oil!” 

Lurki suddenly remembered the 
change in her hand. 

“Here’s the money I have left,” she 
said. “The soldier gave me a whole 
rupee. He gave Lal one, too.” 

‘Why, Lurki, we can have a feast with 
that, to celebrate Divali! And, look, you 
have a chirag of your own at last!” 

Lurki nodded, looking at the lamp 
cupped in her hands. 

She did not say anything. 

Instead she looked up at her mother 
and smiled. All the little lamps in India 
couldn’t compare with the glow of hap- 
piness she felt when she heard the joy in 
her mother’s voice and saw the look in 
her mother’s eyes. 

“Never mind about the chirag, little 
one,” her mother said softly. “You have 
a bright warm light in your heart shin- 
ing out of your own two eyes.” 

“It shows?” Lurki said wonderingly. 
“What I feel, you can see?”’ 

“Of course!” said her mother. ‘The 
light in your eyes will shine long after 
the oil in the chirag is gone. And we will 
save the little clay dish until next year. 
Perhaps then there will be plenty of oil 
and you can light a lamp of your own to 
match the two lights in your eyes.” 

Two lights! She had wanted one light 
for Divali, and she had two! 








Margaret Ayer= 


HEN I was in the fourth grade, our 

teacher told us that if we loved 
somebody we should give a present 
to that one at Christmastime to re- 
member the birth of our Lord. I decided 
to give a present to my mother. But be- 
cause of my decision I was very much 
troubled, for I had not even one centavo. 
Christmas was approaching. What 
could Ido? At night I could not sleep 
for thinking and questioning. 

One night I went to the house of my 
grandfather and found him preparing to 
go fishing. I ran back home and gained 
my mother’s permission to go with him. 
The river was far from our house, and it 
was necessary to go there at night so that 
we might put our hooks in the water 
early in the morning. The night was 
very dark. I ran and danced beside my 
grandfather, for I was very cold. At last 
we arrived at our hut by the river, where 
I was a little more comfortable. We lay 
down and slept immediately. 

At the break of dawn we awoke. Our 
breath in the air was like the garments 
of a ghost, white and thin, and soon gone. 
We went immediately to the river’s edge. 
Many people came, but we were the first. 


Ii We Love Somebody 


A True Story from the Philippines as told to 
ARSENIO ACACIO LEWIS by Sixto Ranjo 


We cast in our hooks and drew out great 
shining fish. At daybreak we had caught 
almost more than we could carry. At 
sunrise we started home. 

When we reached town, I went imme- 
diately to the market to sell my share of 
the fish. I sold two-thirds for one peso 
and fifty centavos. The other third was 
left for the family. They were very 
happy upon seeing the fish. We had 
good food for several days. 

It was the day before Christmas. 
Mother was mending her old worn-out 
veil preparing for the midnight service 
at the church. Because of our poverty, 
Mother was not able to buy a new veil. 
In the afternoon, without the knowledge 
of my mother, I asked my sister to ac- 
company me to the Chinese store. With 
one peso and fifty centavos we were able 
to buy the nicest veil in that store. The 
storekeeper gave us a piece of paper, and 
on the paper was a picture of Santa Claus 
with a very big stomach. We wrapped 
the veil in the paper and tied it with a 
colored thread. We were very happy. 

On Christmas Eve I gave the gift to 
my mother. She was surprised at the 
sight of the bundle, and all the younger 
children drew near to see what the pack- 
age would contain. Then she opened it, 
and to her great delight she found the 
beautiful veil. She kissed me and cried 
for joy. All the children shouted. But 
I told her that it was nothing; I told her 
I would buy her many more veils when I 
grew to be a man. 
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GREETINGS FROM POLAND 


As a token gift to the American Junior Red Cross, two Polish Junior 
Red Cross members recently presented these dolls in gay native 
costume to the American Red Cross representative in Krakow 
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